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ABOUT ‘GENIUS’ 


TuereE is hardly a word in the language more 
misunderstood and misapplied than that placed 
at the head of this paper. It is generally sup- 
posed that the possessor of the coveted quality 
may dispense with those habits which are admitted 
to be so essential to a man of business. We admit 
the existence of the quality—a disposition of mind, 
often hereditary, which qualifies a man for a par- 
ticular pursuit—but deny its importance, unless 
accompanied by the less showy but more sterling 
attributes of industry, energy, and perseverance, 

So important are these characteristics, that even 
writers eminent for their knowledge of mankind 
have asserted, that an individual possessed of a 
determined will can distinguish himself in any 
pursuit, irrespective of predisposition towards it. 
Though we are not prepared to go to this length, 
we conceive that a little genius, when accompanied 
by these qualities, will go a long way ; whereas, a 
large share of it, unassociated with such important 
accessories, will be a curse rather than a blessing 
to its possessor. 

‘If there is one fact more than another which 
strikes one in perusing the lives of great men, in 
any of the avenues which lead to distinction, it is the 
life of unceasing toil they lead, coupled with such 
an attention to details as less gifted men would have 
scorned. To hear some people talk of a man of 
genius, one would think that the general had but 
to grasp his sword and lead his men to victory ; 
or the author to take up his pen, and the work 
which is to charm thousands flows readily from it. 
But in the one case, the years of toil expended in 
training these soldiers, in mastering the science of 
manceuvring them, and attending to camp details, 
are forgotten ; and in the other, if we follow the 
author to his desk, we shall probably find, by the 
blotted and interlined manuscript, the knitted 
brow, and frequent reference to books, that the 
work is not produced in so easy a manner as had 
been supposed. The case of Sir W. Scott may be 
advanced in opposition to this, for some of his 
books were penned as fast as his quill could ‘trot’ 


over the page; but then we must remember the 
years of preparation he had gone through—thirty- 
four years had passed over his head when he 
wrote his Lay, and forty-three when Waverley was 
published—to accomplish such a result, during 
which he had steeped his soul in archeological 
lore, Border legends and ballads, and studied 
character with unwavering minuteness. 

We trust that the examples we shall give in the 
present paper of the toil undergone by those who 
have won a niche in the Temple of Fame, will 
shew that really good work of every kind is the 
product of hard unflinching labour—mere drudgery, 
often—and that such statements will encourage 
those who—misled by the too popular estimate of 
genius—wonder that they do not more easily 
accomplish their designs. 

Sir W. Scott’s rapid method of working has been 
mentioned as a fact which might be quoted against 
our theory, but nothing could exceed his care 
when ‘getting up’ a subject. For example, when 
writing Rokeby, he visited Mr Morritt, and said he 
wanted ‘a good robbers’ cave, and an old church of 
the right sort.’ That gentleman says : ‘ We rode 
out in quest of these; and he found what he 
wanted in the ancient slate-quarries of Brignall, 
and the ruined abbey of Egglestone. I observed him 
noting down even the peculiar little wild-flowers 
and herbs that, as it happened, grew round and 
on the side of a bold crag near his intended cave 
of Guy Denzil, and could not help saying that, as 
he was not to be upon oath in his work, daisies, vio- 
lets, and primroses would be as poetical as any of the 
humble plants he was examining. I laughed, in 
short, at his scrupulousness ; but understood him 
when he replied : “ That in Nature herself no two 
scenes are exactly alike, and that whoever copied 
truly what was before his eyes, would possess the 
same variety in his descriptions, and exhibit, appar- 
ently, an imagination as boundless as the range of 
nature in the scenes he recorded ; whereas, whoever 
trusted toimagination would soon find his own mind 
circumscribed and contracted to a few favourite 
images; and the repetition of these would sooner or 
later produce that very monotony and barrenness 
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which had always haunted descriptive poetry in 
the hands of any but the patient worshippers of 
truth.”’ Lockhart was astonished to find, that 
even during a trip in which he accompanied Sir 
Walter into Lanarkshire, the latter continued his 
literary labours. ‘ Wherever we slept, whether in 
the noble mansion or in the shabbiest of country 
inns, and whether the work was done after retiring 
to rest at night, or before an early start in the 
morning, he very rarely mounted the carriage 
again without having a packet of the well-known 
aspect ready sealed and corded, and addressed to 
his printer in Edinburgh.’ 

At a banquet given at Liverpool to Charles 
Dickens in April 1869, he said, that all he could 
claim in establishing the relations which existed 
between himself and his readers was constant 
fidelity to hard work, and remarked that his liter- 
ary fellows knew very well how true it is in all art, 
that what seems the easiest done is oftentimes the 
most difficult to do, and that the smallest truth 
may come of the greatest pains. This was exem- 
plified in himself in a remarkable degree, as the 


following incident, related by Mr Mundella, M.P., | B, 


at a public meeting at Sheffield a year after, will 
shew. A distinguished artist once said to him: 
‘When I was painting a portrait of Dickens, it was 
arranged that I should sit in his room while he was 
at work. He was a most painstaking, industrious, 
and methodical man, and nothing would divert him 
from the regularity of his habits. I was there for 
hours, and he wrote, as it seemed to me, almost with 
i I looked in his face, and watched the 
anxiety and the care. I saw the blotting and the 
re-writing of his work, and was astonished to find 
how much he owed to his indomitable persever- 
ance. To the same effect wrote Mr Arthur Helps 
in Macmillan, June 1870: ‘ Those who have seen 
his manuscripts will recollect what elaborate notes, 
and comments, and plans (some adopted, many 
rejected) went to form the basis of his works, To 
see those manuscripts would cure anybody of the 
idle and Se awry notion that men of genius 
require no forethought or preparation for their 
greatest efforts, but that these are dashed off by 
the aid of a mysterious something which is com- 
rehended in the word genius. It was one of Mr 
ickens’s theories, and, I believe, a true one, that 
men differ hardly in anything so much as their 
wer of attention.’ Lord Lytton—himself an 
indefatigable worker—was of the same opinion. 
‘What men want, he wrote, ‘is not talent ; it is 
a ; in other words, not the power to achieve, 
ut the will to labour ;’ and Lord Chesterfield had 
observed before him : ‘The power of applying our 
attention, steady and undissipated, to a single 
object, is the sure mark of superior genius, 
‘ake the testimony of two schoolmasters of the 
highest class. Dr Arnold of Rugby wrote, as the 
result of his great experience : ‘ The difference be- 
tween one boy and another consists not so much 
in talent asinenergy ;’ and his successor, Dr Temple, 
in one of his sermons (third series), says : ‘ Nothing 
can be a greater mistake than to suppose that 
genius dispenses with labour. What genius does 
is to inspire the soul with a power to persevere 
in the labour that is needed; but the greatest 
geniuses in every art invariably labour at their 


art far more than all others, because their genius 
shews them the value of such patient labour, and 
aids them to persist in it.’ 

Lord Macaulay’s industry was untiring. He 
would spend hours in the Library of the British 
Museum hunting up what many would think an 
unimportant fact, and those who read his well- 
sounded periods little knew with what labour they 
were produced. His thrilling narrative of the 
western rebellion was not written in his own study, 
but in acottage on the Somerset marshes, in which 
he spent weeks, so that no detail to be gained from 
the spot might be wanting in his description! To 
this quality, more than any other, he was indebted 
for his fame. 

Jeffrey, the original editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, was an indefatigable worker. If he had 
not been, it is probable that the Review would 
have died in its infancy. That he had great 
difficulty in keeping his team in order, appears 
from the following extract from a letter to Horner, 
asking for his contribution: ‘I have some right 
to dun, too, not merely because I am the master, 
to whom your service is due, but because I have 
myself sent fifty pages to the press before I ask 
you for one. Hear now our state, and consider: 
rown has been dying with influenza, and is 
forbidden to write for his chest’s sake. Brougham 
is roaming the streets, or correcting his colonial 
proofs, and trusting everything to the exertions 
of the last week, and the contributions of the 
unfledged goslings who gabble under his wings. 
Elmsley—even the sage and staid Elmsley—has 
solicited to be set free from his engagements, 
And Timothy refuses to come under any engage- 
ments, with the greatest candour and good-nature 
in the world.’ 

yron said that Sheridan had written the best 
comedy, the best opera, the best farce, and delivered 
the best speech known. He appeared to his friends 
as a brilliant wit and writer, producing bon-mot, 
speech, or play without effort. But when Moore 
ublished his manuscripts after his death, it was 
Siesowonl that all was the product of toil and 
elaboration. The wit he had been conning over in 
the morning, he would wait patiently to introduce 
in such a manner that it appeared an inspiration ; 
and his speeches were often written several times 
over, and committed to memory. Such a sentence 
as the following would be written many times 
before he was satisfied with it: ‘His (Bonaparte) 
are no ordinary fortifications. His martello towers 
are thrones ; sceptres — with crowns are the 
palisadoes of his intrenchments, and kings are his 
sentinels. The dialogues in his plays were elab- 
orated in like manner. 

Moore spent nearly eighteen months reading up 
Greek and Persian works for Lalla Rookh, and the 
result was, that it exhibited such fidelity to oriental 
manners, customs, and scenery, that its popularity 
even in the East was extraordinary, and people 
found it difficult to believe that its scenes were 
not penned on the spot. The circumstance of this 
poem, with its gorgeous oriental scenery and sen- 
timent, being written during the depth of winter, 
in'a secluded dwelling in Derbyshire, is in itself a 
marvel. Many of Moore’s songs were also the pro- 
duct of much ur. On one occasion, he wrote 
to Power : ‘You will hardly believe that the two 
lines which I had, with many hours of thought 
and glove-tearing, proposed to insert in the vacant 
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places, displeased me so much when I read them 
esterday, that I am still at work for better. Such 
is the easy pastime of poetry !’ 

We trust we have given sufficient examples of 
the painstaking zeal of men of genius, and we 
think it is much to be regretted that such a valu- 
able—almost indispensable—characteristic should 
have led men like Dr Johnson to deny the exist- 
ence of genius altogether. The learned lexicog- 
rapher says: ‘People are not born with a partic- 
ular genius for particular employments or studies, 
for it would be like saying that a man could see 
a great way east, but could not west. It is good 
sense applied with diligence to what was at first a 
mere accident, and which by great application grew 
to be called by the generality of sanshied, a partic- 
ular — Now, while agreeing with Dr John- 
son that to get through literary work it is often 
necessary to ‘set to it doggedly, we venture to think 
that all the application in the world would not make 
a man a first-rate musical composer, artist, or poet, 
unless he had a natural gift or faculty for either of 
those pursuits, Experience has proved that when 
a child, almost as soon as its little fingers can 
grasp a pencil, tries to draw surrounding objects, 
an artistic genius is there, and should not be ne- 
glected. The same holds good with music, mechan- 
ical and other pursuits. That education will be 
the most successful which develops and encour- 
ages these evidences of genius, instead of endeav- 
ouring to stifle them. If such indications were 
always watched for and acted upon, we should not so 
often see the round man in the square hole—to 
use Sydney Smith’s simile—but the world would 
contain more of those much-to-be-envied men 
whose occupation is their pleasure—whose heart is 

s genius heredi ew years ago, . 
Galton, F.R.S., ee book to prove that it was, 
and his investigations are extremely interestin 
and instructive, if not conclusive. He considere 
it quite practicable to produce a highly gifted race 
of men ‘by judicious marriages through several con- 
secutive generations,’ and that it is our duty to 
investigate and exercise that power for the future 
advantage of the human race. He found that the 
custom of English peers—particularly judges and 
statesmen—marrying heiresses was most fatal to 
the continuance of the order. It is natural that 
a judge or statesman should wish to marry an 
heiress, but the latter has generally either only 
one child or none. From this cause, many of what 
we may call ‘peerages of merit’ have become ex- 
tinct, and valuable qualities not transmitted to 
generations. 

orty-two t painters of antiquity, ha 

the Caracci Van Eyck’s 
kinsmen, eminent in the same art. As a rule, in 
all classes Mr Galton found that ‘the eminent sons 
are almost invariably more numerous than the 
eminent brothers, and these a trifle more numerous 
than the eminent fathers.’ In contradistinction to 
the often expressed opinion, he considers that the 
average ability of the wives of such men is 
above mediocrity. Hence the ability and careful 
training their sons er vm A is often, to a great 
extent, to be traced to the influence of an able and 
good mother, 

Religious and political persecutions, by draining 
countries of their intelligent men, have proved—in 
Spain, for example—suicidal policy. Mr Galton 


points out how large a proportion of the eminent 
men of all countries are the children of refu 

He thinks—and very probably—that the long 
period of the Dark Ages was much extended by 
the celibacy of the clergy and monastic orders, for 
the array of talent entering the ranks of the 
‘religions’ not being able to transmit itself, became 
to a great extent lost. 


WALTER’S WORD. 
CHAPTER III,—THE ARRIVAL. 


THE carriage here began rapidly to descend, and 
passing under a gateway, and through a wilderness 
of shrubs and laurels, drew up before a flight of 
stone steps. 

Litton knew, of course, that they had stopped 
at the front-door of the Hall, and was all anxiety 
to note how his companions were received. His 
quick eye had observed, even in that uncertain 
light, that the gateway was not only old, but 
crumbling to its fall ; that the shrubbery shewed 
no tokens of the gardener’s care; and that the steps 
were chipped and broken. The whole place was 
evidently poverty-stricken ; but it was not poverty 
—just then—that he feared upon Lotty’s account. 
He was anxious to see what sort of guardian 
Selwyn had provided for her in his aunt. The 
door opened, and an old man-servant appeared, and 
came slowly down the steps, at the top of which, 
with a lamp in her hand, stood a tall dark woman, 
gazing at them intently. 

‘That’s my aunt,’ whispered the captain, jump- 
ing out and running up to her. She did not move 
towards him a hairbreadth, nor even hold out her 
hand. Then a question and answer were, as it 
seemed, rapidly exchanged—and, to Walter’s ex- 
treme relief, a smile broke out upon the hostess’s 
face, and she came swiftly down to the carriage- 
door. She was only just in time, for poor Lotty, in 
an agony of grief and shame, had almost fainted 
away : it had seemed to her that Mrs Sheldon was 
about to refuse her admittance. 

‘What a journey you have had, my dear, and 
how tired you must be!’ were that lady’s first 
words, uttered in a sweet and sympathetic, though, 
as it seemed to Walter, a somewhat affected tone. 
‘ However, you have reached home at last.’ 

She held out her arms, gracefully, almost theat- 
rically, in welcome, and Lotty fairly threw herself 
into them, and burst into tears. She had not 
known till then how much, how very much, she 
stood in need of womanly countenance and succour. 

‘Welcome to Penaddon, my dear,’ said Mrs 
Sheldon, this time, as it seemed, with genuine 
tenderness.—‘ And welcome to you, sir,’ added she, 
to Walter, extending to him graciously her unoc- 
cupied hand. The pose of her tall, well-rounded 
figure was magnificent, nor did she seem at all 
embarrassed by the weeping girl who hung upon 
her shoulder.—‘ Who is this gentleman, Reginald ? 
You have not introduced us,’ said she, pointing to 
Walter. 

‘Oh, it’s only our courier.’ 
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‘Your courier!’ exclaimed Mrs Sheldon indig- 
nantly. 

‘Yes ; our courier, our chaperon, our gooseberry- 

icker, our all.—Is he not, Lotty ?—Mr Walter 
itton.’ 

Even Lotty could not refrain from laughing— 
though, truth to say, it was in a half-hysterical way ; 
and Mrs Sheldon, not uninfluenced, perhaps, by 
Walter's comely looks, took her nephew’s mischiev- 
ous joke in high good-humour. As she led the 
way from the hall into the dining-room, with Lotty 
on her arm, Walter could not help remarking how 
like aunt and nephew were : the lean fine-featured 
face, the bright but somewhat unsympathetic eyes, 
the hard yet mobile mouth, were common to both ; 
and if the woman was not so handsome for a 
woman as the man was for a man, it was only 
because time had laid its inexorable finger on the 
former's charms. She was still young—that is, for 
a married woman—not more than five-and-thirty at 
the most ; but there were lines about her face which 
spoke of trouble past and present; and now and 
again her mouth would shape itself, as it seemed 
unconsciously, into a painful smile. 

Her manners were perfect, however, and the 
tact with which she ignored the embarrassing 
position in which all were placed, was worthy 
of Talleyrand. 

‘I have provided nothing, Reginald, but tea and 
coffee and cold chicken,’ said she, pointing to the 
table, which was laid for supper, ‘ because I knew 
that this dear girl of yours would have no relish 
for a heavier meal. hat she wants more than 
anything else are rest and quiet ; and as for you two 
gentlemen, you will find fare more suited to your 
taste at the inn. You will think me very inhos- 
pitable, I fear, Mr Litton, but -—— 

‘I think you very wise, madam,’ interrupted 
Walter earnestly. ‘In my opinion, Selwyn and 
myself ought to be off to our quarters at once. 

e must have kept up the good people at the inn 
already long past their usual time,’ 

*O bother the good people at the inn!’ said the 
captain disdainfully, as he helped Lotty to a cup 
of tea. 

‘Yes; and that is just what you will do, 
Reginald, if you don’t get there till two o’clock 
in the morning,’ rejoined his hostess. ‘ Moreover, 
the later you arrive, the greater will be their 
surprise, and the more they’ll talk about the 
matter ; and for the present, it is just as well 
that they should not talk about it. I have sent 
my own maid to bed, lest the spectacle of a young 
lady’s advent without so much as a hand-bag in 
the way of luggage, should stimulate her curiosity. 
The idea’—here she turned to Lotty—‘of your 
travelling about the country, my dear, with two 
portmanteaus warranted solid leather, and a couple 
of hat-boxes, is something too ridiculous.—You 
can’t touch a bit, you think? Well, of course, 
you can’t, while this veteran from the wars, of 
whom you must have got thoroughly tired by this 
time, stands sentry over = in that way.—Come, 
sir; you are an invalid yourself, and must not 
keep late hours. Bid her good-night, and be off 
to your inn,’ 

Reginald said his ‘ -bye’ to Lotty accord- 
ingly—a very decorous one, and then Walter 
offered his hand. 

‘I shall never forget your kindness, Mr Litton,’ 
said she softly. The words, and still more the 


tone, thrilled through him with a strange pain. 
How beautiful she looked, and yet how pitiful ; 
far from her home and all, save one, that loved 
her. No; there was a second person, who did not 
indeed love her, because she was plighted to 
another, but who had devoted himself heart and 
soul to her interest; one whom her very sighs 


like drops of molten lead. Would it ever be his 
future, he wondered, to be loved, as his friend 
was, and by such a paragon? No, alas ; for there 
could be no two Lotties in the world. 

‘Good-night, Mr Courier.’ It was his hostess 
who was addressing him for the second time, and 
with that pinched smile about her lips which 


is the outward sign of woman’s cynicism. ‘ Why, 
you seem to take parting from roa charge almost 
as much to heart as Reginald himself. I feel as 


if I were the angel commissioned to turn you 
both out of Paradise.’ 

‘You look like the angel,’ observed the captain 
gallantly, ‘and I leave my Lotty with confidence 
under your fostering wings. Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night, irreverent boy ; and remember, we 
do not receive company to-morrow morning before 
eleven o’clock, at earliest.—This r child is 
utterly done up,’ she added in a whisper: ‘ girls 
took to elopements in my time very differently.’ 

‘Like ducklings to water, eh laughed the 
captain. 

‘Go away, sir; for shame !—Good-night, Mr 
Courier.’ 

‘I tell you what, Litton,’ said Selwyn, when 
they had re-entered the carriage, and it was 
moving rapidly towards the inn ; ‘you’ve regu- 
larly “ fetched” Aunt Sheldon.’ 

‘Fetched your aunt Sheldon?’ 

‘Yes ; made a conquest of her, man, I mean. 
If you had not been with us, I doubt if she would 
have been half as civil.’ 

‘Upon my life, Selwyn, I thought she was not 
going to be civil at all, when you first spoke to 
her on the steps. What cake did you throw to 
Cerberus that made things at once so pleasant ? 
She knew you had eloped, of course ?’ 

‘Yes; but she didn’t know with whom.’ 

‘But you couldn’t have explained everything 
in that quarter of a minute—who the young lady 
was, and all that ?’ 

‘Oh, she knew about Lotty well enough; but 
she was not certain that it was Lotty.’ 

‘But who else could it have been?’ inquired 
Walter, aghast. 

‘Iam sure I don’t know,’ laughed the captain ; 
‘no more did she. That was her little difficulty. 
She would never have countenanced the aflair, 
you see, unless she had approved of my choice for 
material reasons. She has a very sharp eye to 
the main chance—has Aunt Sheldon. By-the-bye, 
I never call her aunt, nor must you hint at 
my being her nephew. Her little weakness is to 
belong to the rising generation, not to the elder 
one. And, indeed, there are not so many years 
between us, though she is scarcely in her premiére 
jeunesse. 

Litton remained silent : he was stricken dumb 
by the thought of the risk that Lotty’s reputation 
had ieeatenls of the chance, however small, that 
had existed of her finding the doors of Penaddon 
Hall closed against her. From one point of view, 


indeed, now that all had turned out right, this was 


had troubled, and whom her tears had smitten | 
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satisfactory, since it shewed that Mrs Sheldon did 
draw the line of propriety somewhere. But what a 
hard and fast line it was! What misery and dis- 
grace might have resulted from this woman’s ‘No!’ 
And she looked quite capable of saying ‘No’ upon 
occasion, and of sticking to it. That hint about 
‘material reasons’ too, jarred upon the young 
painter’s ear. It was evident that Lotty’s expecta- 
tions—the fact, that is, of her being a rich man’s 
daughter—were known of old to Sheldon ; 
had probably been debated between herself and 
Selwyn; and again the suspicion, he had more 
than once entertained that day, flashed on him, 
that the whole affair in which he had himself 
played so prominent though involuntary a part, 
was not the result of a momentary impulse, as it 
had appeared to be, but was designed by the 
captain from the first, And yet, that could hardly 
have been, unless Lotty had been a party to it ; 
and Walter could never, never believe that, It 
was impossible that that touching conflict between 
Love and Duty, of which he had been a witness, 
that maidenly hesitation, those regretful tears, 
could have been acted by any girl ; and above all, 
it was impossible—he would stake his life upon it 
—that this particular one could have stooped to 
such deception. Lotty was simplicity itself, and but 
that her tenderness for her lover outweighed all 
other considerations, the very last girl in the world 
to have made what the vulgar call a runaway 
match, How shocking, how cruel, would be the 
verdict passed even now upon this sweet innocent 
creature for that indiscretion; and once more he 
shuddered to think of what it would have been had 
Mrs Sheldon refused her countenance to her. He 
felt as though he could have laid down his life, if 
that might have shielded her from the breath 
of evil report, for those gracious words of parting 
that still rang in his tingling ears: ‘I shall never 
forget your kindness, Mr Litton,’ seemed to have 
paid him, as it were, in advance, for any sacrifice. 

Oh, great and wonderful is the power of woman’s 
beauty over the heart of man! Old or young, 
married or single—for though it blooms not for 
ourselves, it is still passing sweet—we all alike 
acknowledge its sway. Man has no social gift to 
compare with it; for man’s comeliness is not, in 
woman’s eyes, what woman’s comeliness is in 
man’s. <A young girl who is beautiful is a princess, 
to whom the knee of every male is bowed in 
allegiance, either openly or in secret; and those 
who affect to be indifferent to her, are often her 
most abject slaves. It is but skin deep, this 
beauty, we are told; but what more is majesty ? 
It must fail and fade—that is also true, alas—but 
while it lasts, no matter though it be in the 
humblest, what potentialities—what possibilities 
abide in it! Think of that, my friends, when you 
are about to sneer at her in whom it is fading: 
who feels the power she once wielded slipping 
from her passionate clutch, who cries with Arthur, 
‘Authority forgets a dying king, and yet who 
must needs live, and behold others usurp her 
place ; think, I say, of the wretchedness of the 
woman who has staked all upon those fading 
charms, and has lost, since she has failed to win, 
and pity her. 

‘Here is the Wheatsheaf at last,’ exclaimed 
Selwyn, as the carriage stopped. ‘ Did you ever see 
such a jolly inn?’ By the adjective ‘jolly’ the 
captain was won’t to describe anything that was 


good of its kind—a jolly girl, a jolly row, a jolly 
lobster—but in this particular case he used it in 
an artistic sense. 

The Wheatsheaf was undeniably picturesque. So 
entirely had the plant of which he had spoken 
taken possession of the whole edifice with its 
spreading branches, that it looked more like a 
house in a tree, than a dwelling overgrown with 
vegetation. The purple blossoms, that covered it 
as thickly as peaches grow on a sunny wall, had 
a beautiful though weird effect in the moonlight ; 
and so protected was the nook in which the little 
inn was situated, that not a blossom stirred, though 
the wind could be heard still roaring on the moor 
above, almost as fiercely as the waves beat upon 
the neighbouring shore. The house stood with its 
back to the spot upon which frowned the old 
Roman ruin, gaunt and straggling ; and to the left 
of it, at a slightly lower level, was dimly seen 
another edifice, also in decay—the church which 
had succumbed to the encroaching sea. 

The visitors were ushered to their apartments— 
small and pay furnished rooms enough, but of 
exquisite cleanliness—and presently came down to 
supper, for which they by no means manifested the 
disrelish which their fair companion had shewn. 
When the table had been cleared, and the waiter 
dismissed to his long-wished-for bed, the two 
young men sat over their tobacco—the captain, as 

efore, smoking his cigar, the painter his pipe—and 
discussed the day’s events, with which the former 
expressed himself as more than satisfied. 

‘If my dear Lotty has a fault, said he, compla- 
cently, ‘it is indecision, and it is most fortunate 
that circumstances have thus decided for her. In 
a few days, we shall be married ; and even as it is, 
matters have gone too far, thank goodness, for any 
interference of her family with her happiness. If 
“ Napoleon in person,” as the war histories magnifi- 
cently put it, should descend —_ us—if old Brown 
himself should come to Penaddon, she would now 
become Mrs Selwyn in despite of him.—This is 
very tolerable sherry to find at such an Ultima 
Thule, Let us drink the old curmudgeon’s health, 
and a speedy reconciliation with his offspring.’ 

‘By all means, my dear Selwyn,’ said Walter, 
filling his glass. ‘But suppose he refuses to be 
reconciled, and disinherits her?’ 

‘Let us hope better things,’ answered the 
captain. 

‘I do hope them, most sincerely, most warmly, 
my dear fellow ; but one must not shut one’s eyes 
to what may happen, merely because it is very 
unpleasant. It is much better to look the worst 
in the face—while there is yet time to avert the 
worst.’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Litton,’ said the cap- 
tain, speaking with the unnecessary distinctness 
which suggests that particular state of mind which 
ladies call ‘temper.’ ‘I am sure you do not intend 
to imply that there is a possibility of my retracing 
this step. If I were inclined to think of such a 
thing on my own account—to sacrifice, that is, 
my own happiness to this old man’s will, to 
forego the advantage I have gained, and once more 

ut myself in the position of a suppliant to him— 
low, if I were inclined to humiliate myself to that 
extent (which is not to be thought of), still, it is 
wholly out of the question that Lotty can return 
to her home, after what has taken place to-day, 
unless as my wife. 
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‘But can you maintain her as your wife—that 
is, as your wife ought to be maintained, my good 
fellow? We are very old friends, you and I, 

inald : you cannot imagine that I have any- 
thing but your own interest, and that of your 
destined bride’s, at heart. I know your circum- 
stances. The —— is: How are you to live ?’ 

‘That is our look-out—or at least mine, my good 
friend. And, at all events, the question—though I 
grant it is a pertinent one—comes a little late.’ 

‘That is true, Selwyn. All that I meant was, 
would it not be easier to conciliate your future 
father-in-law before you have absolutely set him at 
defiance? His daughter is at your aunt’s house— 
the match is so far countenanced by your family : 
is not that a vantage-ground from which you 
could treat with this old gentleman with a better 
grace, than after having utterly cast off his 
authority? Consider, too, with how much lighter a 
heart, with what an infinite increase of happiness, 
the girl of your choice would go to the altar, could 
this cloud of parental displeasure be dispelled 
beforehand!’ 

* No, Litton,’ returned the other positively ; ‘you 
don’t know this old fellow as Ido. He is ash 
as nails, where he can be hard ; but he has suffi- 
cient common-sense, I think, to make the best of a 
bad job—which is the term he will no doubt apply 
to my becoming his son-in-law. I shall be able to 
make a better bargain with him when I possess 
that locus standi, and I mean to have it. Of course, 
the present position is very unpleasant for us all 
round. People will say hard things even of your- 
self, to whose friendly help we are both so much 
indebted, for having “aided and abetted” this 
yous lady to leave the paternal roof. You will 

ike the second in a duel, who gets all the 
dium, and none of the glory’ 

‘Oh, never mind me,’ said Walter impatiently. 
“TI was thinking of somebody else. I was think. 
ing,’ added he hastily, his face growing crimson as 
he spoke one of the few falsehoods his lips had 

ever uttered, ‘of your aunt, who will certainly 
- come in for her share of discredit.’ 

‘Oh, never mind my aunt,’ returned the captain 
contemptuously, ‘Beatty Sheldon (her name is 
Beatrice) is not unaccustomed to the censure of 

- society, and cares about it as little as any one I 
know. She is a real good plucked one, whatever 
her faults, and not likely to give way to clamour. 
By Jove, I wish we had her at the Horse Guards, 
instead of some other old women I could mention. 

Walter sighed, and took up his bed-candle; there 
was nothing more to be said, he knew. Whatever 
slender hope he might have entertained of induc- 
ing his friend to make an effort, even now, to 
gain his intended father-in-law’s consent to his 
marriage, it had utterly died away. What Sel- 
wyn had hinted, too, of Mrs Sheldon’s past was 

-not calculated to dispel his doubts as to the suit- 

-ability of that lady for a young girl's chaperon, in 

‘the goer circumstances, e regretted much 
that his accidental companionship with the captain 
had made him an involuntary actor in that day’s 
doings ; but not, as he had truly said, from any 
apprehension of what the world might say of them 
or of him: he regretted it because he had seen Lotty 
—the brightest, fairest sight that his eyes had ever 
lit upon, her face the sweetest his painter’s fancy 
had ever pictured, her voice the tenderest his ears 
had he He regretted it because he had seen 


Lotty, yet was forbidden by cruel Fate to love her, 
because she was the betrothed of his friend. 


CHAPTER IV.—PENADDON. 


In spite of his long travel of the previous day, 
Walter Litton was up betimes on the morning after 
his arrival at Penaddon. Not so the captain, who, 
since the sight of his destined bride been for- 
bidden to him till eleven o’clock, thought himself 
justified in indulging in one of his favourite weak- 
nesses—that of rising late. He was not a man to 
set a fancy value upon his time under any circum- 
stances, nor had he much appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, never so chisuing, fresh, and 
inspiring as when the day is young. Litton, on 
the contrary, was ordinarily much impressed by 
them ; and never had a fairer scene awaited him 
than that which met his eyes when, having 
unfastened the door of the Wheatsheaf with his 
own hands (for no one in the house was yet 
stirring but himself), he stood in the roadway, 
which at a few paces from the inn, was lost in the 
shelving sand of the sea-shore. The tiny waves 
were lapping softly upon it, for the storm of the 
previous night had spent itself, and the gulls, which 
it had blown about like foam, were sliding noise- 
lessly through the sunny air. To the north and 
east lay the illimitable ocean ; but southward, the 
view was interrupted by a small projecting pro- 
montory, upon which, and not on the shore, as he 
had imagined, from his friend’s description, stood 
the ruined church. The sea, indeed, had encroached 
upon it, and in a manner swallowed it up; but 
this had been effected by sapping the foundations 
of the cliff on which it had been built. The 
Romans, wiser in their generation than those whose 
devout hands had raised the church, had placed 
their edifice, half-castle, half-camp, upon much 
higher ground, where it still bade defiance to all 
assaults, even those of Time itself. The two 
together offered in their decay as picturesque a 
spectacle as could well be imagined. A winding 
road, itself broken and jagged on the side towards 
the hungry sea, and denty unsafe for wheeled 
conveyances, led up to the more modern ruin; but 
the other stood in acornfield, approachable only by 
a narrow path through the standing grain. The 
uses of the castle, wrapped around in its mantle of 
ivy, and with many a leafy shrub growing from the 
interstices of its huge walls, in which the dust of 
centuries had accumulated, were wholly fled: the 
fosse, which had once formed its external defence, 
was filled with earth ; the watch-tower,on which 
its sentinels had been posted, was unapproachable, 
for the steps that had led to it were fallen away ; 
it needed a scholar even to guess at what had been 
the design of those massive outlines, which had once 
sheltered the soldiers of Cesar. The church, on the 
contrary, if for fewer folk than of old, kept its uses 
still. Just as there are men and women, in whom, 
in youth, there was seen by their contemporaries 
little to admire above their fellows, but who, when 

e approaches, are clothed in reverence to the eyes 
of a later generation, so was this sacred ruin—now 
that the voices of its preachers were silenced for 
ever, and the winds of heaven made music in its 
roofless aisles in peers of any mortal choir—far 
more suggestive of religious thought than it had 
been in its palmiest time. The long-forgotten 


dead—those at least whom the sacrilegious sea had 
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not devoured—still lay around it, though the grass 
that covered them had well nigh lost all semblance 
to that ‘swelling turf’ which marks the last resting- 
places of our kind ; their headstones had fallen, or 
sunk, or ee and with them, in dust and 
nothingness, lay the hands that out of dear remem- 
brance might have strewn the autumn flowers on 
their graves ; but Nature had performed this pious 
duty, and in less transient fashion. The golden 
furze scattered its perfume over them with every 
breath of air; by mossy stones, half-hidden from 
the eye, the violet scattered its incense, and a 
thousand little blossoms, yellow, blue, and red, 
enamelled the green pall that covered all. Even 
within the church, these innocent intruders had 
made their way, bordering the broken slabs, beneath 
which lay nameless knights and squires, embracing 
the chancel arch with their delicate tendrils, an 
giving each prostrate B oe a florid capital to 
replace that which it had lost in its fall. 

As Walter climbed the stile that led into this 
deserted sanctuary, a partridge whirred from be- 
neath his feet, and flew towards a neighbouring 
wood ; his eyes mechanically followed it, and per- 
ceived through the trees the glint of a white house, 
which he rightly conjectured to be Penaddon Hall. 
In an instant, the church, the castle, and the fair 
scene which was on all sides spread before him, 
were forgotten, and his thoughts recurred to the 
subject from which they had won him, and from 
which he had been glad to be won—Lotty. He 
had never called her by that name, of course, 
but he had heard ‘her called so, and never 
thought of her under any other. He was not a 
poet, even in feeling—as, indeed, many painters 
are; but he had something more than an eye for 
natural beauties; he had a reverent spirit. His 
first idea, on beholding this sacred solitude, whose 
silence the noisy exit of the partridge had made 
even more impressive, could not have been such 
as would certainly have occurred to his friend 
Selwyn: ‘What a jolly place for a picnic!’ The 

resence of the dead would have hushed his 

ips. He would have thought with solemnity 
upon the generations of men whose bones had 
been buried in that lonely spot, and whose 
memory had died away. e would have con- 
trasted their position, perhaps, with that of their 
far-off descendants, living and toiling yonder in 
the ships at sea, or on the earth that was to know 
them no more, with pity—for youth and hope 
were still his own. e kestrel, at all events, 
whom his coming had disturbed from its eyrie 
in the ruined castle, and which now hung re- 
assured and motionless above his head, would 
for certain have attracted his attention; but 
the eye only sees what it 5 with it, or, rather, 
the outward eye is but the deputy of our sense 
of seeing, and can see nothing save by commission 
from its principal, the inward. And Walter's in- 
ward eye was fixed on Lotty. He could not have 
helped it, even though it should have cost him 
his life, and his thoughts did him no dishonour. 
How beautiful she was, how gracious, and in what 
sore need of help and guidance! These were the 
three aspects in which she chiefly presented her- 
self to him. He did not resent the fact that his 
friend had secured her affections ; he bowed before 
it, as before any other harsh decree of Destiny ; 
but he did, without quite acknowledging it to 
himself, resent in his heart the complacency with 


which the captain took his good-fortune, and the 
small store he apparently set by it. It was not 
exactly that he did not value his prize as it 
deserved, but that he seemed to value it for what 
were not its rarest and most precious attributes, 
but for such as were common to other girls. 
It was hateful, for example, to hear him talk of 
her expectations, and still more hateful to perceive 
that the difficulties of her position, and the evil 
consequences that might result from it to herself, 
were not the only, if even the chief considerations 
with Selwyn. He regarded them fully as much, 
nay, more, as they affected him. And if this was 
the case before he had married her, while those 
intoxicating charms were not yet his own, at the 
time when the Chord of Self passes from the Harp 
of Life even with the most selfish, how would it 
be when he had become possessed and was tired 
of them! And if, with satiety, poverty should 
also befall this man (as it was ike to do), who 
had always been wont to fare of the best, and 
valued it, would not Lotty have to endure much 
worse than poverty—coldness, neglect, and the 
bitter consciousness that she had been the wilful 
cause of her own ruin! Litton was hard upon 
his friend, no doubt, but it was because his heart 
was poured out like water in tenderness for this 
friendless girl ; nor was he selfish in his indignation. 
If the captain had not existed, he could still not 
have hoped to make Lotty his own. He had 
no position in the world, and no money to be 
called ‘money ;’ that is to say, he had just enough 
to live upon in a very sparing and Spartan-like 
manner. His brush had as yet earned him little 
or nothing, scarce enough to pay for his canvas 
and the paints, with an occasional share of a 
model. And though so young, and really clever 
with his fingers, he did not believe that his genius 
would give him an independence for many a year 
to come. His parents had long been dead; he 
had been left to the care of a distant relative, 
who had all but declined the trust bequeathed 
to him, and had only let him have his way in 
embracing Art as a profession, because it was 
less trouble than to oppose him. He had been 
practically left to his own guidance in London for 
ears, just as much as now that he was legally 
his own master. To some lads, this would have 
been ruin; with most of us, notwithstanding the 
best of bringing-up, ‘good principles’—a vague 
name, but a very real thing—do not actuate our 
conduct till long after we have passed Litton’s age ; 
but it had not been so with him. He was no 
saint, indeed, but he was a man of honour in 
a fine sense, and a true gentleman. Old age, and 
womanhood, and poverty had always exacted 
from him respect and pity. He had knocked 
about in the world (a very different thing from 
being knocked about in it, remember) without 
losing his tenderness of heart, or honesty, though 
he had got rid of a good many illusions prevalent 
among those of his age. If Lott been a 

oor girl of humble birth, and had been free to 
on him, he would not have hesitated to become 
a suitor for her hand. He would have thought 
very little of the opinions of society about that 
matter; but in such circumstances as the present 
he would have thought a good deal of her, and 
would certainly never have persuaded her to 
give up home, and friends, and competence, to 
accept him and poverty. He had a habit, rare 
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at any time of life with men, of thinking of others 
even in the affairs in which he himself was also 
concerned. 

At this moment, however, as he walks up and 
down the deserted churchyard, gazing mechan- 
ically, and not as usual with a keen eye to ‘effects,’ 
at earth, and sea, and sky, his thoughts were 
mainly of his own position, present and future, 
How long was he doomed to live in those dreary 
lodgings in Beech Street, practising his art, while 
the short light lasted—drawing ‘studies’ that had 
to be rubbed out again to make room for others, 
but little better, or painting likenesses of which 
even the hired sitters did not always express 
their admiration? Upon the whole, he was afraid 
he would never ‘make much of it’ in the way 
of his calling, though he loved it well, and was 
prone to magnify it upon occasion ; never enough, 
probably, to have a home of his own, that he could 
call such, ruled by some dear helpmate and 
- sympathiser. Jack Pelter, who lived on the floor 
below him, and went halves in his models, was 
a good fellow enough, it is true, and said ‘ Poor 
devil’ really as if he felt it, when Walter's picture 
came back from the Gallery in Pall-Mall last 
month rejected by the committee ; but that was not 
the sort of consolation for which he yearned. He 
did not relish the prospect of becoming in time like 
Jack himself, though that agreeable veteran had 
plenty of accepted pictures, some of which were 
even marked with that charming St Andrew’s cross 
in the catalogues; red-nosed, hoarse-voiced Jack, 
given to singing ballads ‘amatory and baccha- 
nalian,’ as the old song-books term them, late into 
the night, and rising in the morning with a relish 
for beer. Walter was no milksop, but the pros- 
pect of such a future had no charms for him, and 
yet it seemed the best he had to look to, He had 
not speculated upon these matters hitherto, being 
wisely content to work and wait ; but now—now 
that he had had a pen of the What-might- 
have-been, if everything had been quite different, 
he had become sadly dissatisfied with his condi- 
tion. He was not envious of the captain’s good- 
fortune, but he could not forbear contrasting it 
with his own. ‘When could he ever hope to 

indeed, was it possible that the world held 

another like her for him or any man?—such a 

m of loveliness as this young girl, whom he 

had seen for the first time but yesterday, but 
whose charms would never, while memory ’—— 

At this point in his soliloquy, Walter instinctively 
glanced towards the Hall, and coming down to- 
wards him ee the trees, he caught the flutter 
of a petticoat. or a moment, he became rose- 
colour—not from motives of delicacy, for the petti- 
coat was a long way off, but from the force and 
suddenness of an emotion that he could not resist. 
Lotty was about to join him, to take his hand, to 
onenk with him. He felt inclined to flee to the inn, 
and bid the captain come—for whom, and not for 
him, this visit was obviously designed. The dis- 
tance must have deceived her beautiful eyes, and 
she had taken him for her beloved object. But 
it was already too late for flight ; she had left the 
cover of the wood My this time, and was coming 
through the corn-field, like Ruth to Boaz, only 


Boaz was asleep in the Wheatsheaf: and now 
a while the Roman ruin shut her from his view. 
What should he say, what should he do? Ought 
he to offer some excuse for the captain’s somno- 


lp, 


lency, or to ignore it, or to say he had left him on 
the shore somewhere, writing her name with his 
walking-stick on the sand? He was prepared to 
take any course that would please her most ; to 
shield, to praise—but here she came in sight again, 
much nearer, and he perceived, with mingled 
relief and chagrin, that it was not Lotty at all, but 
Mrs Sheldon! She was a tall fine woman, and of 
a graceful carriage, yet he felt aggrieved with him- 
self that distance should have lent such enchant- 
ment to her that he had taken her for her lovely 
guest; nor had the mistake, it appeared, been 
reciprocal, since the lady’s first words, after her 
‘Good-morning,’ were, ‘ I felt sure that it was you, 
Mr Litton, who had come out to enjoy this beauti- 
ful morning, and not that sluggard Rene. Ido 
believe that he was secretly rejoiced last night 
when I forbade him to call upon his innamorata 
before eleven o’clock this morning. The dear 
fellow has made a charming choice, has he not?’ 

‘Yes, indeed. Miss Brown is very beautiful, 
and, as it seems to me, has a disposition calculated 
to make any man happy.’ 

‘How long have you onsni her ?? 

This question rather staggered Walter, for the 
hours which he had passed in Lotty’s company had 
not been estimated in his mind by their mere 
number at all; his life seemed to be divided into 
two portions of about equal length—the one during 
which he had not known Lotty, and the other 
during which he had. Brought face to face with 
the facts, by Mrs Sheldon’s inquiry, he felt that 
there was something ridiculous in replying : Since 
yesterday ;’ so he answered evasively : ‘Oh, onl 
very recently : but I have seen her during suc 
a trying time, that I seem to know more about her 
than I should have learnt in months of ordinary 
acquaintance.’ 

‘I see,’ said Mrs Sheldon dryly. ‘Well, I too 
have seen her under exceptional circumstances, 
and, though I quite agree with you as to her good 
ao her character appears to me to be a little 
weak,’ 

‘You must remember, Mrs Sheldon,’ answered 
Walter quickly, ‘that the circumstances are not 
only exceptional, but, in your case, are not alto- 
gether favourable. Up to the moment of your 
nee of her, she was not quite certain that it 
would be a kind one ; that she was utterly alene— 
nay, worse than alone—till you held out your 
arms to her; and had really no opportunity of 
shewing any strength of character, even if she pos- 
sessed it. Moreover, she is so devoted to your 
nephew, that her individuality is, for the present, 
as it were, lost in his,’ 

‘For the present, you say, Mr Litton: you do 
not think this devotion of hers, then, is likely to 
stand the test of matrimony ?’ 

‘Nay ; indeed, I implied nothing of the kind, 
said Walter earnestly. ‘I only meant that the 
young lady is placed just now in a most difficult 
and embarrassing situation, and needs the most 
charitable construction to be put on her words as 
well as actions.’ 

*I see you are a true knight-errant, Mr Litton, 
and happy should be the lady whose colours you 
elect to wear upon your helm,’ answered Mrs 
Sheldon with a scarce perceptible sigh. ‘ Dear 
Reggie, I fear, is not quite such a Don Quixote. 
He would do battle, of course, for his own fair 
lady, but not for another's, as you have been doing. 
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She is fortunate in having so disinterested an 
advocate,’ 

Walter felt not only uncomfortable, but even 
abashed ; he was not unconscious that he had 
been somewhat enthusiastic in his praise of the 
object of his friend’s choice, and that it was no 
more his place to be so—nor, indeed, so much— 
than it was Mrs Sheldon’s, ‘I still, however, think 
that Lotty is weak, continued that lady, musing ; 
‘not only born to be led rather than to lead, which 
is the fate of our sex, but, what is not so usual 
with us, well content with that dependent position. 
However, that is the less to be regretted, since 
Reggie has will enough for two. I don’t think he 
would stand much opposition in a wife, after the 
honeymoon days were over; what do you say, Mr 
Litton ?’ 

‘I think Selwyn likes to have his way, like 
most of us men,’ answered Walter. 

‘You are virtuous, said Mrs Sheldon, smiling, 
‘for you withstand the temptation of criticising an 
absent friend. Well, I am his aunt, you know— 
though it seems rather ridiculous perhaps ’—— 

‘It seems incredible,’ said Walter gallantly. 
‘When I first saw you, 1 thought Selwyn had been 
playing one of his jokes upon us in saying that he 
was your nephew.’ 

‘But it really is so,’ said Mrs Sheldon: ‘my 
father and Reginald’s were always taken for 
brothers, so nearly were they of an age, and yet 
they belonged to different generations. Well, as I 
was saying, I am his near relative, and privileged 
to speak the truth about Reggie. I think this 
young lady very suitable to him in many respects; 

ut, of course, he runs atremendous risk. I mean, 
of course,’ added she, in answer to Walter's ques- 
tioning look, ‘as to the money. Iam not a mer- 
cenary person, I hope, but I know men can’t live 
upon air. 

‘Nor young ladies either, I conclude,’ said 
Walter dryly. 

‘Well, yes; they can live upon love, which comes 
to the same thing, my dear Mr Litton. There is 
a great deal of nonsense talked about the expen- 
sive requirements of girls of the present day, and 
of how men are afraid to marry them in conse- 

uence. It is true that men have mixed more in 
the world, and therefore seen more of the incon- 
veniences of poverty than the young people of my 
own sex, but, in addition to that, they are more 
selfish, and . I may use the word without cant) 
less spiritual. Even the most foolish girl, whose 
happiness seems dependent upon the smiles of 
what is called “Society,” has capabilities of self- 
sacrifice in her for the sake of him she loves, such 
as you men do not dream of; nay, she would not 
be conscious, as all you would be—for never yet 
did a man give up for another’s sake so much as 
the smoking of a cigar without patting himself on 
the back for it—that it was a sacrifice, so long as 
the husband continued to be what he seemed when 
he was her lover. If his love is not meat, drink, 
and clothing to her, it is all beside those three 
essentials; and possessing it, she can dispense with 
almost everything else.’ 

The change in Mrs Sheldon’s manner, as she 
thus Yap was very remarkable: her lively, yet 
somewhat cynical air had wholly disappeared, and 
was replaced by a certain passionate earnestness. 
‘It is possible,’ was Walter’s involuntary thought, 
‘that Society may have judged this woman harshly, 


after all; she may herself have married one who 
did not continue to be the man he had seemed, or 
whom she discovered, perhaps, to be the lover of 
somebody else.’ His heart, always tender towards 
womankind, was moved with pity, and his face 
betrayed it. 

‘I am speaking of men and women generally, 
Mr Litton,’ said she, in a softened tone, ‘for there 
are women as hard as nails (as Reginald would say), 
and men more noble than the best of women; and 
in this particular case, I do not doubt there will be 
love enough, and on the right side, to make it no 
hardship to dispense with luxuries. It is the 
vulgar meat, drink, and clothing question that is 
the present problem, If Brown pére refuses to be 
reconciled, how are the young folks to live ?’ 

‘That is the very inquiry that I ventured to put 
to Selwyn last might, observed Walter gravely, 
‘but one which he was either unable or disinclined 
to answer. He has his pay, of course,’ 

‘That is nothing,’ answered Mrs Sheldon. ‘He 
has always looked upon it as so much pocket-money, 
to be spent in cigars, and sodas and brandy. The 
inheritance he received from his parents was to a 
great extent anticipated before it came to him, and 
he has been living on it—that is, on the principal 
—ever since. I should be surprised, even, if he 
could shew a fair balance-sheet, and start in life 
to-day with anything to the good, if all his debts 
were paid,’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ cried Litton, ‘this is terrible. 
I knew Selwyn called himself a poor man; but I 
thought that was considering his position in a 
crack cavalry regiment: poor, compared with such 
a man as myself, for instance. I felt that it was 
indiscreet of him to marry; but if what you say is 
true’—— Walter hesitated, for he was about to 
say something harsh. 

‘If what I say is true, and it is true, said Mrs 
Sheldon, ‘this marriage is Madness, you were about 
to observe. It is worse than madness—unless he 
has good cause to reckon upon the forgiveness of 
this young girl’s father—it is suicide. It is upon 
this very matter that I came down here this morn- 
ing to have afew words with you. I wanted to 
know, from a really trustworthy source, what 
chance there was of a reconciliation.’ 

‘My dear Mrs Sheldon, I know less of that even 
than yourself,’ returned Walter, a sort of diorama 
of poor Lotty’s married life Projecting itself on his 
brain—a little whirl of gaiety, then debt and duns, 
the shifts of penury, and at last the depths of it— 
and filling him with indescribable distress, ‘IT cannot, 
will not think that matters are quite so bad with 
Selwyn as you describe. If they are, how did he 
himself look forward to extricate himself from his 
difficulties, supposing this—this running-away had 
never happened? 

‘By a lucky marriage,’ observed Mrs Sheldon 
coolly. ‘Reggie has no expectations in the way of 
money at all; but there is an Irish cousin of his, 
a baronet, to whose title, although to nothing else, 
for he has nothing to leave, he is the heir. This 
man is both old and ailing, and in all probability 
my nephew will soon become “Sir Reginald.” He 
flattered himself, and with reason, that with a 
handle to his name, his good looks would procure 
him a rich wife, when it should become absolutely 
necessary to him to redeem his fortunes by matri- 
mony. With such personal advantages, aided by 
the glitter of his Crimean medal, he could hardly, 
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indeed, have failed. But now, if he has overrated 
the strength of Brown pére’s affection for his off- 
spring, he has done for himself altogether.’ 

‘He has done for somebody else also, it appears 
to me,’ said Walter bitterly. 

Mrs Sheldon shrugged her plump shoulders and 
threw out her little hands: ‘That goes without 
saying, Mr Litton: man and wife are one; such, at 
least, is the view of the law.’ 

‘ And I suppose they must now be man and wife,’ 
observed Walter mournfully. There was nothing 
of selfishness in his thought, only commiseration 
for what seemed the wretchedness of Lotty’s future ; 
but it was with a sarcastic smile that his com- 
panion answered : ‘ The alternative would be even 
worse, under the circumstances, my good sir, for 
the “somebody else,” for whom you express so 
disinterested a solicitude. Matters have gone too 
far, in the eyes of the world, to admit of retreat, 
even if Reginald would listen to such a proposi- 
tion. The girl is of age, and even if she were not, 
the law is not so paternal as it is (perhaps fortu- 
nately) supposed to be by young ladies and their 
would-be swains. If she were a ward in Chancery, 
then, indeed, even Reginald’s will would have to 
give way for once, and I myself might get into 
serious trouble for giving my countenance—though, 
you will do me the justice to own, I had not 
the opportunity of refusing it—to yesterday’s esca- 
pade. You must never run away with a ward in 
Chancery, remember—unless she is somebody else’s 
wife ;’ and Mrs Sheldon broke into a light musical 
laugh, that startled Walter not a little. 

‘You are shocked,’ said she, ‘at my want of 
gravity ; but what would you have? The mis- 
chief is done, and there is nothing left but to make 
the best of it. If you will take my advice, you will 
not put Reginald in a huff by useless expostulation 
upon a matter which is, after all, his own concern ; 
nor shall I make Lotty sad by allusion to her 
blank prospects. If evil is to come, it will come 
soon enough, and let us at least spare her the 
misery of expecting it. She will be up by this 
time, and looking for her hostess, so I must say 
au revotr.’ 

ask how long—I mean, how soon e e 
take place? 

‘Well, doubtless as soon as the law will permit 
it. Ina case of special license—you will think I 
have these things at my finger-ends, but I was 
married myself,’ here she gaily touched her 
wedding-ring, ‘under these very circumstances— 
the period of residence is of no consequence. I 
hope we may succeed in preventing you from being 
bored to death at Penaddon for the very short time 
that will be necessary to get the document from 
Doctors’ Commons.’ 

‘I thought of going back home—that is, to town,’ 
said Walter hesitatingly. ‘I only came down to 
look after Selwyn, and now, of course, I shall be 
no longer necessary to him.’ 

‘My dear Mr Litton, you are more necessary to 
him than ever,’ caetied his companion gravely ; 
* your presence, indeed, is absolutely indispensable 
at the marriage itself’ 

* How s0 ?’ Walter, with amazement. 

‘Why, you will act, of course, as the deputy of 
Brown pére. You will have to give Lotty away.’ 

Mrs Sheldon had turned upon her heel, and was 
half over the churchyard stile (exhibiting a very 


charming foot and ankle) before he could recall his 
senses, scattered by this bombshell of a reply. Give 
Lotty away! So inhuman a command never 
been laid upon him since his first schoolmaster 
had bid him fetch the stick which was designed 
to be the instrument of his own correction. 


DR GRANVILLE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


LirrLE more than two years ago ‘passed away an 
eminent physician, known in London as Dr Gran- 
ville) who was an Italian by birth, and whose 
original name was Augusto Bozzi. His autobiog- 
ale, which has just been published, abounds in 
interesting reminiscences of public events and per- 
sonages. While strongly recommending the book 
for perusal, we take the opportunity of giving a 
sketch of Bozzi’s remarkable career. He was born 
at Milan on October 7, 1783, his father belong- 
ing to an old and respectable family in Lombardy. 
His mother was an English lady, Rosa Granville, 
and it was at her request that he, while still a 
young man, added Granville to his surname. On 
his father’s side, young Bozzi could boast of bein 
connected with the Bonapartes, for the Bozzis hal 
settled in Corsica as well as Genoa. 

At six years of age, little Augusto, under the 
protection, no doubt, of the patron saint after 
whom he was named, was sent to a school 
‘kept by an old lady ;’ whence he progressed 
through higher establishments, until he entered 
the University of Pavia, as an undergraduate, 
at sixteen years of age or a little over, and left, 
as a doctor of medicine, in his nineteenth year, 
having obtained his diploma. He had, in the 
meanwhile, coquetted, not altogether fruitlessly, 
with architecture, music, and painting; he had 
displayed great ‘zeal for republicanism,’ and had 
been arrested and imprisoned for his pains, The 
youthful doctor's diploma was not sufficient, 
on his return to Milan, to exempt him from the 
impending conscription ; and so, in the capacity of 
a merchant, he took refuge with his uncle, a ‘suc- 
cessful whaler,’ at Genoa. But he was not much 
safer at Genoa than he would have been at Milan ; 
and the young enthusiast, who had but lately suf- 
fered captivity for the cause of republicanism, was 
fain to seek an asylum at a theatre at Venice, where 
he found an engagement, under the title of Signor 
Augustino. From Venice, the adventurous signor 
made his way to the Ionian Islands ; and at Corfu 
he met Mr Hamilton, ‘who had been filling the 
post of private secretary in Lord Elgin’s embassy at 
Constantinople,’ and with whom he, bearing ‘ the 
title of physician to the English Embassy at Con- 
stantinople,’ set out for a tour through Greece, and 
thus, in a manner, took his ‘first step towards 
England. This was in 1803; but it was not until 
1806 that Signor Bozzi, having in the interval 
employed his medical talents in the Turkish ser- 
vice, transformed himself into Augustus Bozzi Gran- 
ville, was introduced ‘to Captain M‘Kinlay, at that 
moment senior officer in the Tagus, commanding His 
Majesty’s frigate Lively,’ and was appointed by him 
‘acting assistant-surgeon to His Majesty’s ship 
Raven, The appointment, however, did not actually 
take place until the 8th of March 1807. ‘Such,’ 
says the autobiographer, ‘was my initiation into 
the great community of England, with which my 
destiny for a period of sixty-five years became in- 
dissolubly entwined, my bond of union being 
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sealed by my marriage with an English lady, and 
the birth of seven British-born children. Of five 
sons, the eldest died in infancy, the second entered 
the army, the third took holy orders, the fourth 
— himself up to the fine arts, and the fifth 

me an engineer. Of my two daughters, the 
youngest alone survives as the constant and devoted 
companion of my old age.’ And on that younger 
daughter devolved the duty, filially but diffidently 
performed, of adding a few supplementary pages 
to her father’s autobiography. 

Dr Granville was not only a fair actor, but a 
good musician, with the advantage of a fine tenor 
voice; and, of course, such a combination of accom- 
plishments and natural endowments opened the 
doors of society to him constantly ; and he became 
a notable character in London. 

Of the doctor’s anecdotes very many refer to 
himself personally as the chief character concerned; 
and they are by no means the least amusing or, 
at anyrate, curious and striking. He was, in the 
capacity of a lecturer, endeavouring to make his 
‘hearers familiar with the labours of Sir Humphry 
Davy concerning the real nature of chlorine’ He 
‘had prepared and carefully collected . . . a con- 
Pel om volume of chlorine gas in a globular glass 
vessel, intended to shew the physical not less than 
its chemical properties, when by an accident he 
was deprived of the sense of smell. ‘It was,’ he 
says, ‘about ten years after the chlorine accident, 
and the deprivation of my sense of smell, that 
driving with my wife towards Harrow, and while 

ing what were then fields celebrated for carpet- 

ting, but now crowded with houses and streets, 
I became suddenly sensible of the delicious smell 
of new hay, which was in the process of being 
made that day. I pulled up my horse, and re- 
mained some time perfectly enchanted with delight 
(I don’t exaggerate) at my recovered sense. We 
remained nearly an hour motionless, and I drove 
off towards Harrow, proposing to come back the 
same way at sunset, hoping to enjoy the same 
delicious sensation. In this, however, I was di 
appointed, nor have I ever enjoyed it since.’ 

ing at Leghorn in 1814, Dr Granville had 
an opportunity of seeing the Countess d’Albany 
(widow of the so-called Pretender), to whom he 
had a letter of introduction. ‘The Countess d’Al- 
bany,’ he says, ‘like most elderly ladies from Cen- 
tral Germany, looked older than her age. At 
sixty-two, all traces had entirely vanished of that 
beauty that had for a time subdued a rough and 
drunken Celtic prince, enslaved the greatest of 
modern tragic writers (Alfieri), and kept captive to 
the day of her death an obscure painter (M. Fabre) 
belonging to the most volatile nation in Europe. 
Nothing but the prestige of her name and the sur- 
viving graces of her manner could explain the 
desire travellers expressed on arriving at Leghorn 
to pay their respects to this last remnant of the 
Stolberg and Cardinal York’s families.’ 
Dr Granville refused the proffered post of 
ng eg to the celebrated Ali Pasha, with whom 

e had frequent interviews, and whose personal 
appearance, as indicative of character, he thus 
describes: ‘Under a forehead of brass, inscribed 
with harshness and obstinacy, were piercing eyes 
flashing fire at times, and anon darting scorn with 
the-accompanying curl of the lip. Presently, those 
same eyes would assume the insidious look of 
meekness calculated to deceive people not on their 


guard against, but rather fascinated by, the pres- 
tige of a chief who, while in the hectiuta df an 
almost kingly authority, condescended to converse, 
argue, and treat with a person not his equal. 
Under the spell of those looks, some English 
travellers succumbed who visited Ali a few years 
after us, when his name had become still more 
famous ey Greece, and his satraps com- 
pared him to Philip and Pyrrhus, his predecessors 
as rulers of the same country. He should have 
been compared rather with more than one of those 
tyrannical governors whom the Lacedwmonians, 
when supreme in Greece, sent to oppress the 
people, and who met, at length, their fate by 
treachery and death.’ 

A most ludicrous account is given of the con- 
sternation created by the appearance, at one of 
of Bessborough’s suppers after the theatre, of 
the learned Madame de Staél ; the picture reminds 
one of a number of school-boys afraid to approach 
the head-master. ‘On Madame de Staél entering 
the room,’ it is said, ‘and her name being an- 
nounced, all the gentlemen assembled retired to 
the farthest end of the room. ... Not a creature 
could be prevailed upon to go and offer to lead 
madame into the supper-room, each gentleman 
excusing himself awkwardly, skulking one behind 
the other.... At last, Lord Townshend boldly 
advanced and gave her his arm.... At supper, 
matters were rather worse, for on Madame de Staé 
being seated, the gentlemen drew themselves 
quietly to the bottom of the table, fearful to be 
addressed by her... . Sheridan was present,... 
and when his name was mentioned,’ and himself 
pointed out, ‘ Madame de Staél exclaimed, turning 
to him: “ Ah! voila le grand Sheridan,” who, how- 
ever, did not appear inclined to go up to her, until 
Lord Holland actually pushed him towards her. 
She then addressed him with several flattering 
compliments, to which Sheridan replied by ob- 
serving that he knew not one word of French,’ 
After this brilliant exhibition on the part of the 
wittiest and most sparkling talker of his day, ‘ we 
others’ may surely take courage, and carry off our 
clumsiness and unreadiness with more gaiety. 

Dr Granville had the privilege of being acquainted 
with the wonderful Mezzofanti, ‘who, from the 
humble station of the son of an artisan, rose to be 
a cardinal, and one of the pope’s ministers, could 
speak thirty-one languages, exclusive of dialects, 
all equally well, whether as age facility or 
pronunciation—the latter probably the most re- 
markable speciality of his talent, since he had 
never once been out of his native country... . 
Being possessed of a prodigious memory, his refer- 
ences to, and citations from, authors of so many 
nations, were frequent and rendering 
his conversation a perfect intellectual treat.’ 

Dr Granville happened to be an eye-witness 
of the fair held on the frozen Thames in 1814, 
when he had given up the naval service. He 
hints pretty strongly that his foreign extraction 
was sometimes a stumbling-block during his 
career in England; but it did not, at anyrate, 
interfere with his reception at Sir Joseph 
Banks’s assemblies, at which it was his good-for- 
tune to meet such men as ‘Humphry Davy and 
his brother, Wollaston, Dr Thomas Young, Thomas 
Brande, Marcet, Henry Brougham, Lansdowne, 
Herschel, Whewell, Brewster, Henry Ellis, Wil- 
liam Lawrence, Leonard Horner, Humboldt, De 
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Candolle, Doctor Baillie, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir 
Everard Home, Birkbeck, Stewart, Playfair, and 
other members of that galaxy of talent which in 
those days shone so pre-eminently in this land’ 
At one of these assemblies, as Dr Granville has 
stated, there took place a strange scene, in which 
Mr Payne Knight, the eminent antiquary, and 
Pistrucci, the celebrated cameo-engrayer, played 
the principal parts. Mr Knight had lately, at the 
price of fifteen hundred pounds, become the happy 
ssor, as he boasted, of an antique fragmentary 
cameo, which he would have great pleasure in 
allowing Signor Pistrucci to examine. Signor Pis- 
trucci was much obliged, examined the cameo most 
carefully with ‘a lens,’ returned the precious piece 
of antiquity to the owner, and quietly remarked : 
* Questa é opera mia!’ (I did that). There was, of 
course, what the newspapers call ‘sensation.’ Mr 
Knight, feeling his antiquarian reputation at stake, 
asked how Signor Pistrucci would prove his asser- 
tion. Signor Pistrucci answered : “Easily,” adding, 
that his private mark would be found in a certain 
and explaining what his private mark was. 
ere it was, sure enough. But, as if this were 
not enough, Signor Pistrucci, in less than a fort- 
night, produced a replica, so indistinguishable from 
the original, that Mr Payne Knight ‘ was unwilling 
that his own should pass into the hands of the 
person who held the replica, mounted in a case of 
the same form, lest there should be no possibilit 
of distinguishing the one from the other” It 
turned out, as everybody will have foreseen, that 
the eminent antiquary had been a upon by 
a still more eminent swindler, who had been mak- 
ing profitable use of Signor Pistrucci’s talents, and 
at the same time scantily remunerating the signor. 

Of the late emperor, Sapelone TIL, Dr Granville 
has related an anecdote containing ‘a fact sup- 
pressed by order, according to the doctor's own 
expression, It is asserted that in July 1840, 
Prince Louis Napoleon (afterwards Napoleon III.) 
took leave of his uncle Joseph ‘on board the 
Batavier, a Dutch steamer.’ When ‘the bell for 
visitors to leave the vessel sounded, and the 
nephew and uncle separated,’ the latter, still hold- 
ing the former by the hand, said: ‘ There are to 
be no plots, you understand: keep your money 
for better purposes ; when France wants us, she 
will be sure to summon us. ‘Be quite easy, 
uncle,” was the reply: ‘you may rely on me.’ 
‘Really ?’ exclaimed the other, with tears in his 
eyes. ‘On my honour, replied the prince, as, with 
one hand on his heart, to emphasise the expression, 
he turned on his heel and was gone. Those words 
still rang in Dr Granville’s ears thirty years after 
the notorious ‘ affair of Boulogne,’ which occurred 
within a few days of that interview which Dr 
Granville witnessed, and has recorded. The doctor 
has expressed an opinion that readers may be 
embarrassed ‘in the choice of a right appellative 
to be affixed to the conduct’ described. 

It was Dr Granville’s fate, in his prophetic 
character, of which he was not a little proud, to 
meet sometimes with as little honour as if he had 
been in his own country, or as if he had been own 
brother to Cassandra. He was much employed, 
professionally, in Russia, amongst persons of rank, 
and even amongst members of the imperial family. 
He, accordingly, wrote to Lord Palmerston a long 
letter, which, if the dee corgaersnny warning’ it con- 
tained had been heeded, might, we are asked to 


believe, have prevented the Crimean War, but 
which © merely acknowledged with 
the curt response: ‘My dear sir, your letter of 
the 6th has been duly received’ When, however, 
we reflect that ‘the prediction of the pathologist,’ 
to the effect that, ‘before July 1855, when the 
emperor would be fifty-nine years old,’ the haughty 
and irritable Czar would suddenly collapse and be 
removed, was confessedly assisted to fulfilment by 
that very war, the ‘ prognosis’ loses a little of its 
infallibility. ‘Alma, Inkermann, Balaklava,’ we 
are told, ‘shook the mighty brain ;’ and ‘Eupatoria 
completed the stroke. If, then, none of these 
events had happened, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the ‘ mighty brain’ would not have been 
shaken, the ‘stroke would not have been ‘com- 

leted,’ and the emperor might have lived to read 

r Granville’s autobiography. 

Not the least amusing characteristic of the auto- 
biography is the ingenuous simplicity with which 
Dr Granville, to use a homely phrase, ‘ blows his 
own trumpet.’ He was at Dover, when he read 
in a newspaper an account of ‘the dangerous state’ 
of the lamented Princess Charlotte. He arrived 
in London too late to offer his services, but, ‘ had 
I arrived one day sooner, we read, ‘Sir Walter 
Farquhar, as physician to the Prince Regent, would 
have recommended that a medical man fresh from 
a Paris lying-in hospital should be called in. The 
difficulty once overcome that threatened two lives, 
and these saved, the British crown might have 
descended on a_different head. Never could it 
have been worn by one more fitted to fill the 
exalted station than the august lady who now 
wears that crown, only my own fate would have 
been different, for I should have filled the office 
which fell instead on a brother naval-officer of 
mine, the late Sir James Clark, Baronet,’ 

In setting up in London, Dr Granville had the 
tact to fall into the style of dress and manner of 
the more pompous class of metropolitan physicians. 
He says that, although his cheeks were very smooth, 
‘T had, however, from the very commencement of 
my gare taken care to assume the garb of a 
much older person, by adopting the dress I saw 
Sir Henry Halford, Dr Latham, and sew age 
physicians wear, at which the sprightly M.D.s of 
the present day would laugh indeed. Yet was 
that style not only in fashion then, but positively 
expected in a practising physician. So I donned 
a square-cut coat of black cloth, a single-breasted 
black cloth waistcoat, descending low down, shewing 
off the well-starched frill of an irreproachable 
white shirt, smalls with knee-buckles, black silk 
stockings, and buckles in shining black narrow 
pumps. I did not adopt the gold-headed cane as 
well, but wore powder and a broad-brimmed hat, 
which completed the dress. It certainly added age 
to my appearance, and I was not long in gettin 
used to it, as I had done to the more theatrica 
transformation in the Levant, when I assumed the 
Turkish vestments ; but, oh! how different, with 
the bother of buttons and buckles in the present 
instance! Fortunately, the dons in physic whom 
I had taken for models, soon swerved from the 
stiff practice, to become more modernised in their 
views, and I was not long in following their steps 
by adopting the more ordinary day garb of all 
gentlemen.’ 

Any readers who desire to know more about 
his struggle to get into practice in the metropolis, 
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must have recourse to the two bulky volumes of 
the autobiography. As a ‘lady’s doctor,’ Granville 
pursued a successful career in London, where he 
was vain and peculiar, but was trusted for his 
eminent professional ability, as well as esteemed 
for his genial qualities, 


THE MARVELLOUS COUNTRY. 


Some months ago (May 16, 1874), we attempted, 
in a brief way, to describe the ‘ Wonders of the 
Yellowstone Region,’ amidst the Rocky Mountains, 
in the western part of the United States. We 
now desire to take the reader southwards to the 
boundary-line between the United States and 
Mexico, lately visited by Mr Samuel Wordsworth 
Cozzens, whose account of matters adds another 
to the marvels of the North American continent. 
Amongst its alleged wonders are the unrealised 
wealth in its mines, the remains of cities of un- 
known antiquity gone to ruin, and, considering the 
general fertility, the absence of inhabitants, for in 
a age of a hundred and twenty thousand square 
miles there are, besides some roving savages, not 
more than two thousand Anglo-Americans. 

Though the aborigines are few in number, 
they are so utterly vicious and apparently irre- 
claimable, that any advance towards improvement 
of this vast region is for the present next to 
hopeless. These tribes of Apaches, as they are 
called, have for centuries scourged Northern 
Mexico and Arizona. Nor can much good be 
said of the so-called civilised whites. It is re- 
corded that they are, or were (for the descrip- 
tion seems to apply to the state of things 
which existed some few years ag0), ‘the worst 
class of gamblers, renegades, and ruffians that 
could, by any possibility, be gathered together 
from the four quarters of the globe, a very —_ 
portion of whom found a home in Arizona, only 
when driven by the Vigilance Committees of 
Texas and California to find some country where 
law was unknown, and justice recognised only so 
far as it suited the particular ideas of the party 
administering it, and who, under its sacred guise, 
assumed the right to gratify his worst sions, 
answerable only to the stronger, or most dexterous 
in the use of the bowie-knife or pistol.’ 

To touch lightly upon a few of the wonders and 
attractions, as well as upon some of the pests and 
drawbacks, of the ‘marvellous country,’ which 
term, by the way, is evidently intended, from the 
localities mentioned, to cover at least a portion of 
New Mexico in addition to Arizona, is quite worth 
a little while and a little space. 

As good a marvel as any to begin with, though 
it carries us back to the remote date of 1683, is 
‘a mass of virgin silver,’ weighing the incredible 
number of two thousand eight hundred pounds, 
which a certain Don Roderigo Gandera i out 
of his mine, and which was immediately claimed 
by a zealous officer for the king of Spain, ‘ because 
it was a curiosity ; and all curiosities taken from 
the soil, of whatever kind or nature, belonged to 
His Most Gracious (Catholic?) Majesty.’ Then 
there is the Mimbres River, which ‘sinks into 
the plain in places, reappearing miles below, 
and then flows on as cefully as if its mad 
freaks had never astonished old Father Kino,’ 
a Jesuit, who, in the cause of his religion, made 
more than one pilgrimage, during the latter half 


of the seventeenth century, to the ‘ wonderful 
country ;’? and side by side with that hide-and- 
seek-playing stream may be placed the singular 
‘Ojo Caliente,’ or hot spring, ‘shewing a tem- 
erature of one hundred and thirty-five degrees 
ahrenheit,’ which, however, is a heat not within 
fifteen degrees of that shewn by the celebrated 
springs in Arkansas, Then there is the panorama 
rovided by nature: there are lofty mountains, 
evel woods and plains, and blue lakes, with shores 
of dazzling white, caused by ‘pure crystallised 
salt ;’ and, far away across the sandy tract, the 
sun rises upon a ‘city not made with hands.’ 
Ruins there are of edifices built by man, and 
at“ once upon a time, by thousands of 
amilies ; but this is no ruin, and never teemed 
with any human population. Take a field-glass, 
and examine it well. Streets there are ‘ plainly 
visible ; massive temples with their spires and 
domes ; monuments of every conceivable shape ; 
castles of huge proportions ; towers and minarets ;’ 
the whole surrounded by ‘a massive wall ten feet 
in height, with arched gateways and entrances as 
perfect as it is possible for the imagination of man 
to conceive,’ and glittering and flashing in the 
golden light, ‘A mirage, of course,’ the reader 
will say, with the smile of superior experience. 
Not at all; it is no mirage ; you may ride or walk 
up to it, and enter it and handle it. It is ‘a 
mass of white sandstone, worn by the winds and 
waters into a wonderful similitude of a magni- 
ficent city. As for cities made with hands, the 
ruins of them may be found extending for miles ; 
ruins of houses, ruins of aqueducts, ‘ruins of 
massive churches,’ some of them having sculp- 
tured over the main entrance ‘ the coat-of-arms of 
old Spain ; while the walls, still standing, measure 
sixty feet in height,’ and the ground beneath them 
has the legendary credit of hiding ‘treasure worth 
fifty millions,’ buried by the miners when they 
hastily left their city, panic-stricken by the war- 
whoop of the Indian, And certainly not less 
wonderful than the ruined city, or the city built 
by nature’s workmen, wind and wave, is the 
‘petrified forest, prostrate and partially buried in 
a kind of red marl.’ All around lie hundreds of 
trees, ‘converted by some chemical process into 
specimens of variegated jasper ;’ here is a tree ‘ten 
feet in diameter, and ‘over a hundred feet in 
length ;’ there is another, not so huge, looking as 
if it had been charred by fire, with a trunk ‘of a 
dark brown colour, while the smaller branches 
and twigs are of a reddish hue.” A walk through 
a canon will reveal other marvels ; on either side 
of you is a perpendicular wall, the colour of blood ; 
overhead, a narrow land of light, serving just to 
make darkness visible; rocks, and cliffs, and 
fissures, and jagged edges like the teeth of a saw, 
overhang, and yawn, and grin, and threaten ; the 
gloom gradually increases until the path, which 
cannot be seen for more than four or five feet 
ahead, ‘abruptly turns an angle,’ and suggests the 
idea of a slip into space ; a single cry of surprise, 
or horror, or anger, 1s reverberated so many times 
as to startle the nerves; and the only sound that 
gives any comfort—but comfort not unmingled 
with apprehension—is a faint murmur from below 
of refreshing water. There is also a wonderful 
plant, which, in its different species, yields meat 
and drink (agreeable, but intoxicating), and many 
other more or less desirable things, including soap, 
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or, at anyrate, a saponaceous equivalent ; there are 
the rich silver mines, worked, some of them, more 
than a hundred years ago by the Spaniards, and 
capable of still yielding plentifully. 

t is now time to pass in brief review the objec- 
tions there are or, at anyrate, were, a few years ago, 
to a settlement in the ‘marvellous country.’ These 
objections have already been just glanced at; they 
are chiefly of two kinds, geographical and anthropol- 
ogical. The former te summed up by the 
word isolation ; the latter, by these two expressions, 
American ‘ruffians’ and Indian‘ braves” It might 
be difficult, from a moral point of view, to choose 
between these two classes ; but it does not appear 
that the former make any organised attempt to 

revent settlers from gaining an honest livelihood 
by subduing the earth and embowelling it, whereas 
the latter do. It seems that the former only shoot 
down a friend or neighbour when he is ‘awful 
provokin’, which, however, happens quite fre- 
quently enough to render life uncomfortably preca- 
rious, whereas the latter appear to have devoted 
themselves to the task of murdering the white man 
and destroying the fruits of his labour. And of 
those Indians, the most dangerous and most cruel 
are called Apaches, It may be interesting, there- 
fore, to have some information about that tribe, 
especially as Mr Cozzens — his knowledge of 
it under the guidance of one of its most distin- 
guished war-chiefs, Cochise, who, on consideration 
of ‘a bale of smoking tobacco, a five-gallon keg of 
whisky,’ and ‘a pair of bright red blankets,’ con- 
sented to act as guide and protector, much as an 
inspector of police would accompany the late Mr 
Charles Dickens on one of his voyages of discove 
in the haunts of roguery, or vice, or need, and wit 
whom Mr Cozzens, in the most courageous manner, 
went on his adventurous pilgrimage all alone. 
‘The Apache tribe,’ we are told, ‘which for so many 
years has been the terror of Northern Mexico, and 
the scourge of the white man in Arizona,’ was, at the 
time the knowledge was acquired, ‘composed of 
eight bands: the Mescaleros, the Mimbres, the Mo- 

olones, the Chiricahui, the Coyteros, the Pinals, the 

erro-Colorados, and the Tontos. These bands,’ the 
account continues, ‘have now no fixed residence, but 
wander at will over the territory, making raids 
into Sonora and Chihuahua, killing men, women, 
and children, or taking the latter captives ; steal- 
ing horses, mules, and cattle ; destroying haciendas, 
ranches, and villages; then retreating into the 
mountain fastnesses, not only defy pursuit, but 
laugh at the futile efforts made to overtake them. 
In character they resemble the prairie wolf— 
sneaking, cowardly, and revengeful.’ The personal 
appearance of Cochise, who was not cumbered 
with more clothing than the scantiest possible 
supply of linen and a pair of moccasins, is thus 
described: ‘He was a tall, dignified-looking 
Indian, about forty-seven years of age, with face 
well daubed with vermilion and ochre. From 
his nose hung pendent a ring about five inches in 
circumference, made of heavy brass wire, while 
three of the same kind dangled from each ear. 
His body had been thoroughly anointed with some 
kind of rancid grease, which smelled very offen- 
sively. His stiff black hair was pushed back, and 
gathered in a kind of knot on the top of his head, 
while, behind, it rested on his shoulders. One or 
two eagle’s feathers were fastened to his head in 


of wind” He had a bow and arrow in his hand, 
which was remarkably dirty, and garnished ‘with 
finger-nails fully an inch in length. 

With this formidable warrior for guide, Mr 
Cozzens ‘determined to start alone for the 
rancheria (settlement) of the Pinal and Tonto 
Apaches, situated about one hundred and twenty 
miles west of north from the Chiricahui Moun- 
tains, near the Rio Gila.” It should be remarked, 
however, by the way, that Cochise left his brother 
as a hostage; and, perhaps, even amongst the 
Apaches there is some regard for the ties of 
kindred. For the first day or two, the road lay 
over alkali plains, affording nothing particularly 
worth notice; and then began what Gochise not 
inaptly termed the Jornada del Muerte (‘Journey 
of Death’), through ‘a valley or plain eighty miles 
in width, and extending for hundreds of miles on 
either side” Nor was it to be called a valley for 
any other reason than that it lay down in the midst 
of interminable ranges of mountains ; or a plain 
for any other reason than that it presented, from 
a distance, to the uneducated eye ‘a smooth and 
unbroken surface,’ though in reality there was 
‘hardly a level spot upon its face,’ it being ‘a 
mass of cajions, ravines, ridges, gullies, chasms, and 
mountains, piled one above another in inextri- 
cable confusion, in all conceivable shapes, towering 
above and around.’ Then came a perilous passage 
through a frightful cafion, such as has been de- 
scribed, Ultimately, a point was reached ‘on the 
top of a bare, rugged bluff,’ whence Cochise 
stretched out his arm, and said: ‘Look ! Apache 
home!’ It was a beautiful valley, about three 
miles long, and one broad, ‘carpeted with a rich 
poonmedine. watered by a stream meandering 
‘over its bed of pebbles,’ and ‘surrounded by a 
range of bluffs, fully a hundred feet high, worn into 
representations of castellated forts, with bastions, 
scarps, lunettes, gorges, and curtains, till one could 
almost fancy the whole encompassed by an im- 
pregnable fortress. Scattered up and down the 
valley were the Apache huts, looking, with their 

ellow thatch, like the inverted halves of so many 
aes melons.’ No wonder Mr Cozzens felt as if 
‘about to descend into the “Happy Valley” of 
Rasselas, instead of into the home of the cruel 
and blood-thirsty Apaches.’ But the delusion was 
soon dispelled by an interchange of yells be- 
tween Cochise and the Indians who had _per- 
ceived him from the valley, by the shouts of 
warriors, the screams of women and children, the 
barking of innumerable dogs, and the braying of 
mules, and especially by the appearance of ‘a lot 
of the dirtiest, filthiest, most degraded-looking’ 
creatures, male and female, that were ever seen ‘in 
the guise of humanity.’ It was all in vain to look 
amongst the women for even one ‘of the “ beauti- 
ful squaws” that had been pictured so graphically 
by Cooper and Lossing.’ Here, nevertheless, Mr 
Cozzens, not without misgiving, found himself 
confronted by ‘as noble a specimen of the Indian 
race’ as one could wish to see. 

This ‘noble savage,’ who had gone for ‘a raid into 
Sonora’ when Mr Cozzens first arrived, was ‘more 
than six feet in height, straight as an arrow, his 
physique splendid ; his long black hair hung loosely 
about his shoulders, and was profusely ornamented 
with eagle’s feathers; his face was painted with 
vermilion and ochre, while his sides were stri 
with green. Upon his feet were a pair of richly 
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wrought moccasins. A heavy red Mackinaw blanket 
hung from his shoulders, and was fastened at the 
waist by a silk sash, that evidently had once be- 
longed to some officer of the army. His only 
weapon was a spear, the head made of obsidian 
attached by deer sinews to a pole about eight feet 
long. Altogether, he presented a very picturesque 
appearance, and received the homage paid him by 
his people with much native dignity.” It was 
Mangus Colorado, a chief, superior even to Cochise ; 
and that his eloquence was on a par with his other 
ifts will be manifest from the oration with which 
e hailed the presence of Mr Cozzens, and which 
consisted of the words: ‘Good-day! Gim me 
“bacca.”’ His extreme affability was testified by 
the readiness with which he explained the meaning 
of something white attached to a lance, and sup- 
posed by Mr Cozzens to be a flag of truce. Colo- 
rado, with just pride, pointed out that ‘it was a 
little child’s dress,’ stained with blood, and that the 
soul of the wearer had been ‘sent to the “ Great 
Spirit”’ by means of the very weapon whereon 
the ay | hung. Other horrors followed ; but Mr 
Cozzens has probably been followed quite far 
enough into that part of the ‘wonderful country’ 
which he visited with Cochise, and may be sin- 
cerely congratulated upon having had the dis- 
cernment to make a hostage of Cochise’s brother. 
We may just add—what a splendid country, rich 
in produce, delightful in climate, and interesting 
in natural and artistic phenomena, condemned to 


something like desolation by reason of its barbar- 


ous inhabitants! When it shall be reclaimed, and 
brought under the influence of true civilisation, no 
man can tell. Mr Cozzens’s explorations in this 
wonderful land are at all events valuable. And we 
may further remark, that, since this article was 
written, a description of Cochise’s death and burial 
has been received in England, and published in a 


newspaper, 


GREEK EXHIBITIONS. 


CoLLEcTIONS and public exhibitions of works of 
art—pictures, statues, and so forth—about which 
we now hear a good deal, are by no means a 
novelty. They are only revivals of what took 
place in Greece thousands of years since. 

At a very early period, a passion for collecting 
works of art had begun among the Greeks. When 
the successors of Alexander divided the east among 
themselves, to found separate kingdoms, they 
remained faithful to Greek genius, by consecrating 
the riches of Egypt or Asia to arts and letters. The 
being able to do everything, leads to the desire for 
everything ; they wished for the enjoyments they 
had had in their own country, and attracted to 
their courts philosophers, poets, and artists; they 
formed libraries, galleries of pictures, and collec- 
tions of engraved stones and gems, That of Mith- 
ridates was renowned; Pompey removed it to 
Rome. In those days, the works of art commanded 
a price which surpasses all that has astonished us 
in later times, Alexander covered the pictures of 
Apelles with gold. Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
paid a price equal to twenty thousand pounds 
for one picture, a sum which then represented 
six times the value of what it now does, A 


general exposed himself to the risk of not capturing 
Rhodes, rather than attack the side of the city where 
a celebrated picture was preserved. Nicomedes, 
king of Bithynia, offered to pay all the debts of 
the inhabitants of Cnidus, if they would give 
him the Aphrodite of Praxiteles; but they refused. 
Thus not only did these princes order works from 
artists, or dispute who should possess them when 
finished, but they carried away the ancient riches 
of Greece to adorn their palaces. Aratus wishing 
to gain Ptolemy to his cause, knew what presents 
would be most agreeable to him, and sent some 
valuable pictures, not because he did not value them 
himself, though only a rough soldier; but he loved 
his country, and consented to any sacrifice in order 
to set it free. Sicyon also gave the works of its 
painters as a ransom for the liberty of the state. 

It is also evident that besides the great esteem the 

ancients felt for art, they also knew how, like the 
moderns, to collect monuments and form museums. 
The free cities set the example to the kings. 
Athens possessed a collection of pictures in the 
Propylea, which has been described in a special 
treatise. The temple of Hera at Samos, the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, also contained real picture- 
galleries, which they designated by the word pina- 
cothek—an equivalent for museum. But the 
Greeks had other exhibitions, more solemn and 
permanent, which were each year increased by 
gifts. Can Delphi, Olympia, or the Acropolis be 
named without picturing a world of chefs-deuwvre 
to which every age and every artist brought its 
contribution ? During a period of ten centuries, 
the work never ceased of collecting monuments, 
colossal figures, statues of ordinary proportion, 
bas-reliefs, pictures, vases of exquisite workman- 
va offerings of all kinds. 
- It is well known that the Greeks did not 
wholly occupy themselves with sculpture and 
painting for sanctuaries. There were detached 
works, sometimes ordered by private individuals, 
or waiting for a purchaser ; this was more especi- 
ally the case from the time of Alexander ; these 
might be shewn and compared with others. It 
would be indeed surprising if the Greeks, who 
established prizes for everything, should have 
omitted them for painting. Besides offering them 
for all manly exercises from the days of Achilles, 
they had them for poetry, tragedy, comedy, dancing, 
and music. An inscription tells us that they were 
given for caligraphy ; and it seems an approach 
towards art when we know that they were given for 
beauty. He only who had carried away this prize 
was permitted to be the priest of Zeus at z 
a city of Achaia, or the priest of Apollo at Thebes, 
or to conduct the procession of Hermes. Sophocles 
himself obtained such a prize in his youth. 

Corinth was the first Grecian —> painting 
was cultivated with success. e Corinthians 
claimed to have invented it, and, to justify a pre- 
tension so little in accordance with truth, were the 
first to establish exhibitions of _— It was 
here that Parrhasius was crowned for his picture of 
Bacchus. The inhabitants of Delphi followed this 
example: during the time of Pericles, Polygnotus 
was en to decorate one of their public build- 
ings. The presence of so illustrious a painter was 
not without influence on the council; he had 
acquired great esteem for his disinterested conduct 
in refusing a salary, and his arrival was followed by 
the establishment of an exhibition. In Athens, 
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the works of the painters were often exhibited at 
the theatre; the people came to judge of their 
merit there as they would of a tragedy. These 
were always in the open air, and in the well- 
known fable of the grapes which Zeuxis painted, it 
will account for the birds coming to peck at them. 

With the exhibitions and prizes came the idea 
of proposing the same subject to all the competitors, 
imposing on each the same conditions and the same 

ifficulties, It was under these circumstances that 
we read of Apelles competing when the subject was 
ahorse. His rivals had recourse to so many in- 
trigues, that they would have hindered‘ him from 
obtaining the prize which he merited, if he had 
not brought in some horses, All the works were 
shewn to this singular jury, but the picture of 
Apelles alone made them prick their ears. 

History has preserved the remembrance of 
another exhibition as illustrious and also more 
probable. It took place in the isle of Samos, 
where the arts shone with particular brilliancy, 
because it touched upon Asia, and borrowed more 
than one model from eastern civilisation. Among 
the rivals were Parrhasius and Timanthes, and the 
subject was Ulysses and Ajax claiming the arms 
of Achilles. The latter gained the prize; whilst 
Parrhasius, whose —_ was immense, consoled 
himself for his failure by comparing himself to 
Ajax, ‘whose destiny, he said, ‘was always to 
yield to one less worthy of the reward that was due 
to him.’ Sometimes the painters themselves held 
private exhibitions, and a fee was often paid for 
admission. When Zeuxis shewed his celebrated 
picture of Helen, he demanded payment from all 
who came. It was ordered by the people of Crotona, 
and placed in the temple of Juno Lacinia, in 
Italy. Five of the most beautiful virgins of 
Crotona had sat to him, and he produced a work 
of ideal purity. Apelles also exhibited his pictures 
in the hall for public sales, and concealing himself 
behind them, listened to the criticism of the 
spectators, and profited by their advice ; not dis- 
daining that of a humble shoemaker, who found 
fault with the sandals he had painted. 

The same rules were applicable to architects and 
sculptors ; frequently, when they wished to con- 
struct a monument, or raise a colossal statue, it was 
thrown open to public competition. The Athena 
of the Parthenon was thus given to Phidias, 
and when the Athenians wished to consecrate a 
statue to Aphrodite, two of his pupils each made 
one: that of Aleamenes was chosen. Alcamenes 
was the rival as well as the pupil of Phidias, and 
when they had both finished an Athena of colossal 
proportions, to adorn the centre of each front of 
the Parthenon, they were exhibited before being 
placed on the summit of the temple. That of 
Alcamenes, more graceful and delicate in execution, 
made to be examined close at hand, was preferred ; 
whilst the judges were indignant with Phidias, 
who had given to his figure dilated eyes, a large 
mouth, and open nostrils, because he had taken 
the perspective into consideration. Accordingly, 
when both were lifted into their places at a height 
of forty-five feet, opinion was suddenly changed. 
The Athena of Phidias ap d in all its beauty 
with a magnificent effect, whilst that of Alcamenes 
was pitiful. 

Thus the Greeks neither neglected nor despised 
any means that would advance progress in art, 
There was a spirit of rivalry among them in 


power, religion, politics, races, physical strength, 
and beauty ; their exhibitions were a strong mani- 
festation of it. With what fire did the different 
schools of Athens, Corinth, and Sparta struggle 
towards the perfecting of every branch of art! 
Aristotle tells us that the men who were intended 
to preside over the exhibitions received a special 
education. Painting was considered the first of 
the liberal arts, and all Greece followed the ex- 
ample of Sicyon, when it declared that the sons of 
its free citizens should, before all things, learn the 
science of drawing. 

Certainly, with all our civilisation, we have not 
reached so advanced a stage. 


THE WINTER BROOK. 


TassEts of ice hang over the foam 
And gloss of a crystal stream ; 
The happy brook is ‘ going home,’ 
Beneath the sunset gleam. 


It hurries through a mountain dale, 
Thrice-rich with slope and pine ; 

It comes as from ‘ behind the veil ;’ 
It lisps of the divine. 


The sunset deepens and dies in the west, 
Making the heavens so brave ; 

In the east the clouds seek infinite rest— 
Will sleep in the ocean wave. 


Over the Alps’ snowy shoulders 

The sun trails a mantle of gold ; 
‘And flecks the brook and its boulders, 
And lances fashioned by Cold. 


The Earth, in her spotless garb, 

Is a maiden that rises from prayer— 
A rose without a barb— 

Even to angels fair. 


Or call her a spirit of beauty 
Deprived of material breath, 
Wanted in heaven for duty, 
Clothed in the robe of death : 


O’er whom the stars come stealing, 
And the winter moon will rise, 
Blessing what has not feeling— 
The lids and the ever-closed eyes. 
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